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nounced that they are giving up the Morgan properties, and moving into the $354,000 Pratt estate near by, which is equally sanctified and opulent. It seems that the Russians have decided to stay. Whereas the Morgan property was rented, the Pratt estate was bought.
St. Lawrence Waterway in 606 IVords
Thousands of controversial lines have been written about the St. Lawrence project; the problem is one of the most interesting in the United States. Its gist may be expressed very briefly, though this is not to minimize its importance. What the project would do is open up the Great Lakes to deep-draft ocean traffic, and provide abundant cheap power to the New York and New England areas.
At present a handful of small, shallow-draft ocean vessels do manage to sail up the St. Lawrence and eventually reach Chicago and Duluth; this traffic is, however, as nothing compared to what it might be if sizable ships could get through the fierce 113-mile stretch of rapids between Ogdensburg, New York, and Montreal, Build locks and a great dam here, by-pass the International Rapids (as the Welland Canal, built by Canada, by-passes Niagara), and a 2,3OO-mile deep-water seaway, striking deep into the heart of the continent, linking the lake ports directly to Montreal and Liverpool, to say nothing of other ports all over the world, would be the result. Think merely what an advantage this would be to the Middle West in freight rates.
On the face of it, nothing more sensible than opening up the St. Lawrence can be easily imagined. The cost (probably some $400,000,000) is not prohibitive, and the engineering problems not insuperable; the advantages to various communities, to Canada, and the American nation as a whole, could be considerable. Quite possibly the project would in time, by giving it direct access to the deep sea, make Chicago the greatest port in the world. Every chamber of commerce from, say, Detroit westward wants the St. Lawrence waterway; in Duluth and the further cities, the cry for it is intense. Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt favored the project, and so does Truman; so do many eminent citizens of New York, including Mr. Dewey and Mr. Lehman. Those who oppose it have, however, so far managed to keep action from being taken. The opposing forces include the railways, the railway brotherhoods, the power companies, and practically everybody who has a stake in the Port of New York, which means a lot of powerful people, not only in New York City itself but in New Jersey. Antagonists of the scheme assert that it would cost the Port of New York about a sixth of its present volume of traffic. Some opponents of the waterway live far afield, for instance southern senators who think that, just as Chicago and Montreal would be benefited, southern ports like New Orleans would suffer.